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(Continued from page 178 ) 


This then is the testimony which the Lord 
my God hath given me to bear, for his name and 
truth, that the dispensation of the Gospel, is a 
ministration of the spirit; mark that, I beseech 
you, not a ministration of the letter, engraven 
in stone, or written with ink and paper; but of 
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of God, under pretence of preaching the Gospel. 
This is not preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and so far from having any the least 
countenance in the holy Scriptures, that ’tis 
therein expressly condemned, “ Behold, I am 
against the Prophets, saith the Lord, that steal 
my words,” Jer. xxiii. 30. Nay, it is the tes- 
timony of Christ himself, that all that ever came 
before kim, are thieves and robbers, John x. 8. 
All that ran, or run in their own will and time, 
these came, or come before Christ, and so fall 
junder those heavy characters prementioned. 
Consider, therefore, ye that are teachers of the 
people, what, and where you are, and how you 
stand as in the sight of the great God. Christ 
Jesus is styled a witness, leader, anda com- 
mander, Isa. lv. 4. Do you know him to be so 
in, and unto you? Do you receive his testimony, 
follow his leading, and obey his word of com- 
mand in your own hearts? If you are ambassa- 


the spirit, written and engraven upon the tables | dors of Christ, then you have received your com- 


of our hearts. Not a ministration of words only 
though Scripture words themselves, but of the 
word of eternal life; that word which was in the 
beginning with God, and was, and is God, who 
liveth and abideth for ever; in which word was, 
and is life, and the life was, and is the light of 
men. Not such a ministration as consists of stu- 
dy, and composures in the will and wisdom of 
man, or of such outward ordinances, ways, and 
forms of worship, as have been long since re- 
pealed, annulled and abrogated, and have nosap, 
nor nourishment in them; but of the pure im- 
mediate revelations, inspirations, and influences 
of the Holy Spirit, and that inward worship, 
which is prepared in our hearts, by the living 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ. As to words, 
whether scripture, or such other words as are in 
use among men, with whom we converse, they 
have their service in this ministration of the spi- 
rit, as the living Word is pleased to bring them 
to our remembrance, and use them as instruments 
for the uttering, or bringing forth that heavenly 
matter it immediately in our silent waiting in- 
spires us withal. But to steal the words of 
Christ, his Apostles and Prophets, and put them 
together in a premeditated form, by the help of 
an author-studied spirit, or any other composure 
of lines made ready to the band, though adorned 
with all the flowers of human rhetoric and elo- 
cution, and present them to an assembly, or con- 
gregation of people met together for the worship 


mission from him. If you are his ministers, 
then your doctrine and worship is not your own, 
but his that sent you. 

Had this been so, I sincerely declare unto 
you, I should uot have withdrawn from your 
communion, nor left preaching among your 
people; but upon a faithful search into your min- 
istry, doctrine and worship, and examining 
them by the assistance of the holy spirit, the 
manifestation whereof is given to every man to 
profit withal, 1 Cor. xii. 7, and in that, ecom- 
paring of them with the ministry, doctrine and 
worship of Christ, testified of in the holy Serip- 
tures, 1 found you were quite departed from 
these, and only retained the name. Alas! alas! 
What will a mere name signify, while the thing 
itself is wanting? You talk much of God, Christ, 
and Scripture, the Apostles and Ministers of 
Christ ; come, come, my friends (for a necessity 
is laid upon me, to be very plain with you) bring 
the matter to the touchstone of truth; try 
your ministry by the light of Christ Jesus, and 
suffer it to be weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary, and you will soon perceive Tekel writ- 
ten upon it. Are you turned from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God? 
Are you baptised with the baptism of Christ? 
And hath his Cross crucified you to the world? 
And can you say, that you live, and yet not you, 
but Christ liveth in you? Have you been 
brought into a silent, humble, broken, tender, 
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self-denying state? 


ceipts of custom, and taken up your cross to fol- 
low Christ in the regeneration? Hither youare 
witnesses of these things in your measures, or 
you have no qualification for the work you pre- 
tend to. Except you are crucified with, and in- 
spired by Christ, you are no true ministers of 
Christ. The servants of the Lord are all taught 
of the Lord, the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth understanding ; if then you do not receive 
of the Lord that which you deliver unto the peo- 
ple, you are not taught, or sent by him, but are 


intruders into a work, and usurpers of an office, | 
But you will re- | 
ply, That you are no intruders, or usurpers, but | 


you have no right or title to. 


are called of God. Answer. Should you plead 


this with all the art and skill you have, you can | 
never prove your call to be of God; for what | 
ever color you put upon it, or specious name you | 


call it by, you cannot possibly resolve it into 
anything but an human call, the call of a par- 
ticular congregation. Now the cul of a particu- 


lar congregation is the call of those men and | 
women that constitute that congregation, and | 


their call, as such, must needs be an human call; 
because they themselves disc] in an immediate 


eall, which only is the call of @od, and place the | 


whole stress of the matter in a mere prudential 
or rational procedure. First, the candidate ex- 
ercises his gift more privately, and being ap- 
proved and recommended by those that heard 
him, as one that hath a gift for the ministry, he 


the name of the congregation. to pass a public 
test ; and if after trial, the congregation, or ma- 
jor part, do approve of his gift, and have noth- 


then call him forth to the work of the ministry. 
For the way in some congregations, to call men 
forth to the ministry, was after this manner, as 
[ shall show in these instances. I remember 
they had meetings on purpose for the young 
brethren to meet, and exercise their gifts, in or- 
der to a more public administration. I attended 
some of those meetings in London, with great 
expectation, but soon grew weary of them, for I 
found that these gifts were not spiritual, but 
natural gifts, a little cultivated and improved by 
common study and industry. Some that had 
good memories, would say their lessons by rote ; 
but some read them mostly within book, from 
notes they had either made themselves, or col- 
lected from the writings of others. 

But if a congregation had not gifts sufficient 
of their own, and wanted help, either for the 
present occasion, or for continuance: ; the deacons, 
or some other brethren, were desired by the con- 
gregation to provide one for the present occasion. 
Bat if for continuance, as siippuse an Elder, or 
one to assist him in the ministerial work, then 


the congregation met on purpose to give the pe-- 


Have you sold your large, 
possessions, and left your gainful places, the re-| 


son under nomination a call; and when agreed 
in their call, they looked upon it as the call of 
God ; when it was nothing else but a call in their 
own will and time. But. to this it may be said, 


| that before they proceed to the choice of an Rl. 


der, or fixed minister, they wait upon God, by 
fasting and prayer, to kuow his mind therein 
and the person under nomination, he applies 
himself to the Lord for counsel and direction. 
This carries a.plausible show with it, but in 





reality, the whole procedure, from first to last, 
is a politic, or prudential contrivance of the soei- 
ety, to keep up, and preserve itself by those rules 





| the prayer that he accepteth? 
is desired by the congregation, or by some in | 


and methods, which they have in their own wis. 
dom miscollected, from a literal and outward 
| interpretation of Scripture. For, first, consider 
what this waiting is; not a waiting in stillness 
| and silence of the natural understanding. And, 
secondly, the nature of their fasting and prayer, 
both being continued and ended at pleasure. 
For the congregaticn appvints the fast to be kept 
|such a day, and if they have not help enough 
| among themselves, they usually call in others te 
assist ‘them, in carrying on the work of the day; 
so they perform the service in a way that is 
strange and foreign to the pure Gospel worship, 
and put ore another on to the work in their own 
natural wisdom, saying, brother, do you pray, 


,|or desire such a brother to pray; and all this 


‘being done, in a dead, and customary manner, 
the time is far spent, and the meeting ended. 
But is this the fast that God hath chosen, or this 
Surely, no; be- 
cause not performed in the time, will aud strength 
of the Lord, but in your own time, will and 
strength. Tor you do not inwardly retire in your 


| minds, nor wait low in silence upon the Lord, for 
ing against his doctrine, or conversation, they | 


his living power, to raise the precious seed intodo- 
minion, that from thie breathings of his own be- 
getting in you, you may cffer an oblation to bim 


| 1n righteousness; but you think your own thoughts, 
| and speak your own words, and do your own work, 


pushing one another forward to and encouraging 
one another in this will-worship, or voluntary de 





| succession be followed to the end. 


votion. Suffer me now to ask you one question; 
Supposing, but not granting, that the chureh’s 
call were the call of God, 1 demand whether the 
church’s power to proceed in such a work be 
mediate or immediate? If mediate, then show 
through whose hands it has been conveyed w 
her, whether Protestants or Papists? ‘Ihe lat 
ter, | suppose, you will regret to own; and yet 
the former will bring you thither, if the line of 
But if you 
will say, her power is immediately from heaven, 
then why do you not believe it? And why do 
you not wait for it, that you may be acted, infu 
enced, and guided by it, and so come to worsbif 
God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth; aud 
when you are once come to witness and perfor 
this worship, he that speaks, will speak as the 
oracles of God; and hethat ministers, will do i 
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as of the ability that God-giveth. Then you will 
gee an emptiness in yourselves, though now you 
are full, and a deadness in those invented forms, 
wherein your life nowis. The love of Christ 
constrains me to use plainness with you. It was 


said of John, that he was baptising in the wil- | 


derness, and so are you. Your state is a wilder- 
ness state. Have you given up your hearts to 
God, to be acted and guided by him, and not to 
move in your own wills, but to be wholly subject 
to the will of God? Have you received the 
atonement, and word of reconciliation, and do 


you witness the holy unction, which anointeth, 


and consecrateth to the service of the true tab- 
ernacle, which the Lord bath pitched, and not 
man? Are you circumcised with the circum- 
cision not made with hands, and have you sold 
all to purchase the pearl of price? Do you know 
the cross of Christ, which is the power of God, 
and do you stand and abide therein, waiting for 
the teachings of the Spirit of truth, to guide and 
lead you into all truth ? 
soul intreats you, in a concern of such weight 
and moment. The great everlasting God will 
not be mocked. 
false prophets, unsanctified vessels, not called of 
God, and separated by his Holy Spirit, to his 
work, it will be said unto you one day, notwith- 
standing you take upon you to preach, and pro- 


Be not deceived, my | 


If you are deceivers, hirelings, | 
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sible feeling of his quickening, and refreshing 
irradiations in my own soul, I tenderly recom- 
mend you, praying for you in the Holy Ghost. 
RicHaRD CLARIDGE. 


| Inthe year 1700 he published a book enti- 
| tled “ Mercy covering the Judgment Seat.” 

He sent a parcel of these books to his friend 
M. G.——, with the following letter. 


My much esteemed friend, Mary Gulson. 


’Tis a very precious and comfortuble thing, to 
walk in the light, as God is in the light; for in 
the light there is no darkness at all, nor fellow- 
\ship with the unfruitful works thereof; but in 
this divine light, wherein -we have been enabled 
| to believe, we see and enjoy the pure living pres- 
ence of the Lord our God; and therein our fel- 
lowship stands, a fellowship with, and in the 
‘light, and so with one another. And here love 
|abounds, and the love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
| unto us; and though we are many members, and 
}may be bodily absent from one another, through 
‘distance of place, and outward habitation; yet 
we are spiritually present in the divine light and 
| life of Jesus, who hath baptised us by the one 
| spirit, into the one body, whereof he himself is 
the head; “From whom the whole body fitly 
| joined together, and compacted by that which 





phecy-in his name, depart from me ye workers | every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 


of iniquity. 


Water-baptism is no part of the gospel dis- 


pensation. This, I testify, and know it to be 
true. But the true church cometh out of the 
wilderness, leaning on her beloved. ‘Therefore, 


the exhortation to you, and as many as are in| 


the same state with you, is to come out of the 
wilderness, and to lean on the beloved. My soul 
is truly concerned for you, and many a cry has 
ascended to the God of my life, on your behalf, 
that you may all turn to the true light Christ 
Jesus, and may believe in it, that you may be- 
come the children of it. My heart is full of af- 
fection towards you, and in the bowels of my 


beseech you, to suffer ncither the farm, nor oxen, 
nor wife, nor children, nor possessions, nor no- 
tions to hinder you from turning to the light 
within; but, come away, come away, to the 
brightness of its rising, and to the glory of its 
appearance. I know the way is narrow, and the 


gate is straight, and ’twill be hard to deny self, | 


and take up your cross and follow Christ; but | 
} 


this I testify and declare, from sure and certain 
experience, in my own particular, that the light, 


as itis believed in, and obeyed,; is able to re- | 


move mountains, and to overcome the greatest 
difficulties; for I have had the trial of it, and do 
know the power, virtue and excellency of it; and 


heavenly Father’s love, I earnestly invite and | 


| working in the measure of every part, maketh in- 


| crease of the body, unto the edifying of itself in 


\love. And as we keep our places in this heaven- 
ly body we have nourishment ministered to us from 
| our spiritual head, whereby we grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Which knowledge doth not puff us up, 
but keep us low and still before the Lord, in a 
sense of our continual need of Him, waiting to 
|receive our daily bread from him, for the nour- 
ishing and strengthening our immortal souls, 
which cannot live without him. Iam a wit- 
ness in my measure, through the goodness of 
God, of these things. What I have enjoyed of 
his living presence in times past, is not suff- 
cient food for my soul now; and therefore my 
soul waits in humility before Him, to feel the ri- 
sing of his living power, and to enjoy his imme- 
diate quickening presence, to tender my heart 


| 


| before him, and to make and keep me alive unto 


him. 

As it is a glorious, so it is a great thing to be 
a Christian. The truth calls for a continual dili- 
gence in waiting, in watching, in prayer and 
supplication. Whoever takes up with a rest-short 
lof this, is not come to the true rest, that re- 


| mains for the people of God; but this rest is a 


false rest, and will fail bim. 





There are many, I 
fear, when they come to be a little awakened, 


therefore to it, Christ Jesus, whom the Lord who wanting rest for their souls, run from one 
hath sent for a light to the gentiles, and to be outward form of worship to another, thinking to 
his salvation to the ends of the earth, in a sen- find it therein; but alas! The true rest is not to 
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LS 
be found in any external appearances; or minis- fidence; to lay their high mountains low, and to 
trations ; no, nor in the bare profession of the’| make their pleasant pictures as a desolate wil. 


truth itself; but it consists in the spiritual ap- 
pearance of Christ Jesus in us, as we diligently 
wait for him in that appearance, and come actu- 
ally to join to him, and partake of him. For 
all former dispensations under this, and the other 
outward form, are removed out of the way, and 


Christ only remains, Christ in his inward spirit- | 


ual appearance. We own the appearance of 
Christ in the prepared body near 1700 years 


ago, wherein he did and suffered the will of God, | 


and we testify to it as a glorious dispensation for 


that time; for it was the sum and end of all for- | 


mer fleshly forms and dispensations. But though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 


henceforth know we him no more, 2 Cor. v. 16. | 


Not that we are ignorant of, or in anywise slight 
that appearance, for it was a glorious one; but 


as Christ said to his disciples; It is expedient for | 


you that I go away; for if 1 go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you, but if I depart 
I will send him unto you. John xvi. 7. So the 


spirit of truth hath opened it to us, that that | 
form of flesh, or outward dispensation, which | 


was not to continue, is departed, and a more glo- 
rious and lasting dispensation bath commenced 


and taken place, which is Christ in us, the hope | 


of glory; for he is the way, the truth, and the 
life, and is of God, made unto a faithful rem- 
nant, wisdom and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption. Here is the substance of 
religion, here is the centre of true rest, and the 
one thing necessary to be known, both to the 
soul’s present amd everlasting consolation. And 


I testify from the Lord, in behalf of his blessed | 


and glorious truth, that neither Christ himself 
in the flesh, (barely) nor the holy Scriptures, 
though given by inspiration of God, nor any out- 
ward ministration or ordinances, no, nor any 
bodily exercises and performances whatsoever, 
are the true rest of the people of God. 


glory. And blessed be the Lord forever, the 
hearts of inany are enlarged to receive this glo- 
rious mystery, and their mouths opened to bear 
witness of it to their neighbors and country- 
men, and to invite them to come out of the dark- 
ness and confusion, which the old serpent hath 
brought both upon particular persons and whole 
societies, in the apostacy, and to walk in the 
light of the new Jerusalem, where there is no 
need of the sun, nor of the moon to shine in it, 
no veed of any outward ministrations or ordi- 
nances, to illustrate it; for the glory of the Lord 
doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light there- 
of. The great God is about a glorious work; he 
is come to discover unto the suns and daughters 


But 
Christ Jesus in his inward spiritual appearance | 
in our hearts, to be our life, light, and hope of | 


}derness to them. For-the Lord is risen in hig 
power, to shake terribly the earth, to stain all 
the pride of men, to humble their lofty looks, to 
show them the mystery of self, under its various 
dresses and appearances, and this, and the other 
humanly devised form of worship, and to bring 
them to a loss and want in themselves, and to 
seek satisfaction where it is to be had, namely, 
| in the Lord alone, in his inward appearance unto 
the soul, by his light and spirit. This is the 
work which the Lord hath put his hand unto, 
and he will carry it on in the sight of the na. 
‘tions. For he will magnify his truth, and make 
his holy name glorious. 

My dear friend, I have sent thee twenty of 
my books, by the carrier, this return, and do in. 
| treat thee to accept of two or three of them for 
thy own family, as a testimony of the Lord’s 
love to my soul, and of miue in a,peculiar man- 
ner to thyself, who hath travailed with me and 
for me before the Lord, and thy labor hath not 
been in vain, blessed be his holy and powerful 
name forever; and to give the rest among the 
| Baptists at Coventry, to whom I once preached 
in my ignoronce, when I neither rightly knew 
God, nor Jesus Christ, who is come a light into 
the world, as he hath been since manifested in 
/me. My cordial love is to thee, and to all faithful 
Friends in those parts, beseeching my God to 
preserve us all in the living sense, and under the 
pure government of truth, that we may bea 
weighty and savory people, to the praise of his 
excellent name, to whom be glory, dominion and 
majesty, saith my soul, for ever and ever. 

Thy travelling brother, 

| in the precious seed of life, 

| RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
| 


Biographical Sketches of SamurtL Rovurtu, son 
of Robert and Mary Routh, of Lancaster. 


' 
| 


He was born there in 1789; deceased in 
| 1853, aged 64. 

The Christian course of this beloved friend af- 
| fords an instructive illustration of the efficacy of 
| Divine grace, and of the truth of the Scripture 
| declaration—“ The righteous shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be 
| stronger and stronger.” 

Of the earlier portions of bis life we possess 
but little information. There is, however, rea- 
son to believe, that from a comparatively early 
period, the seed of the kingdom took root in his 
| heart; and, although its growth might not be 
| very rapid or apparent, its development was like 
the gradual operation of the leaven “ hid in three 
_measures of meal until the whole was leavened.” 





of men, their false coverings, and their polluted| He had very humble views of himself; his 
rests, under which they have sheltered them- | character was retiring, and he was not much ac- 
selves, and in which they have placed their con- customed to speak or write of his personal feel- 
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ings; so that his spiritual progress has to be 
traced rather by the observations of those around 
him, than from any records of his own. As he 
was favored to grow in the truth, his love for 
the principles and practices of Friends increased, 
and his interest in the religious welfare of the 
Society deepened. He felt it to be of vital im- 
portance, that we, as a people, should seek to 
live np to what we profess—even to be led and 
guided by the Spirit of Truth, by a constant 
reference, both in little things and in greater 
ones, to that inward Monitor which cannot be re- 
moved into a corner. His attachment to our 
simple mode of worship was sincere and strong, 
and his attendance of all our mectings for the 
performance of this solemn duty was very ex- 
emplary. In a letter written to his wife, from 
Buxton, in 1851, he says—‘‘ Yesterday [ sat 
alone fur an hour and a half, instead of going to 
Monyash ; and felt it a privilege to feel that we 
are not dependent on man’s teaching, in endea- 
,uring to draw near to Him who seeketh such to 
worship him as endeavor to do so in spirit 
and truth, even through feelings of weakness, 
discouragement, and a deep sense of unworthi- 
ness.” 

In his own Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
his services in the discipline were truly accepta- 
ble, and the religious exercise of mind in which 
he engaged in them was very instructive. As 


i 
| 


an Elder in the church, it was evidently his 


earnest concern to be found faithful; and we 
doubt not a blessing rested on his watchful over- 
sight and judicious counsel, in this department 
of Christian iabor. 

In 1846, he addressed a few lines to a friend, 
expressive of the “strong sympathy” he had for 
many years felt, for the members of our very 
small meetings. A brief extract from this let- 
ter will not only exhibit an interesting trait of 
character, but may afford instruction to some of 
those on whose behalf it was penned. ‘ Would 
it be possible,” he asks, ‘to lay simply, yet 
forcibly and intelligibly, before the class in ques- 
tion, without discouraging them by taking too 
high grounds, the very great importance of their 
position in a Christian community, as bearing an 
open testimony to the world, of their faith in 
the reality of the presence of the great Minister | 
of the Sanctuary; and also of the reality of the 
fulfilment of the promise of our Saviour, to be | 
with the two or three gathered together in his | 
name; not merely two or three individuals sit- 
ting down together in meeting, but two or three | 
livingly gathered together in and into His name 
and power? But then in order to this, there 
must be a daily living and walking in the same, 
areal abiding in the True Vine. There is to 
me a peculiarly deep virtue in thus preaching by 
life and conversation. I would we had many 
such preachers scattered in the little hamlets, 
among our rural population. I want Friends | 
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| notices to prepare to quit the tenement. 


197 


4o see and feel more of, the necessity of thus 
walking before their neighbors, in their lonely 
allotments; and not to think that, because they 
are thus placed in so discouraging a situation as 
to the society of their friends, they have nothing 
to do.” 

He was largely imbued with that charity which 
“thinketh no evil.’”’ This led him to put the 
most favorable construction on the conduct of 
others, and to avoid everything bordering on de- 
traction. He used to say, he felt “far too full 
of faults himself, to be inclined to dwell on the 
failings of his friends, or to sit in judgment upon 
them; but he desired rather to seek to mind his 
own steppings.” He was very solicitous to en- 
courage every appearance of good in others, and 
his kind and judicious counsel was often strik- 
ingly applicable, and gratefully received by those 
to whom it was given. 

His power of sympathy was great, and his 
mode of manifesting it peculiarly his own. It 
was not by the expression of many words, but 
by a tenderness of manner, which those only can 
appreciate who have been privileged to partake 
of it, and by a self-sacrificing endeavor to alle- 
viate the sufferings and soothe the sorrows which 
had excited his Christian feeling. 

This sketch of the character of our dear friend 
would be very incomplete, were it to leave unno- 
ticed his long continued and unwearied labors on 
behalf of Ackworth school. Grateful for the 
benefits he had himself enjoyed as a scholar in 
that institution, he felt it a privilege to devote 
his time and abilities in promoting its welfare. 
Till within a short time of his death, and when 
in a very enfeebled state of bodily health, his 
cheerful visits to the school were continued ; and 
long will those who were for many years asso- 
ciated with him on the committee, as well as the 
officers of the institution, gratefully recur to the 
value of his counsel and services. 

For several years before his death, he was sub- 
ject to frequent attacks of severe and suffering 
illness. They were regarded by him as fatherly 


| chastenings, designed for his further purification ; 


and, as he would pleasantly observe, as renewed 
His 
Christian patience, meekness, and uncomplaining 
submission, were deeply instructive; and his 


| brief but full expressions afforded to those who 


surrounded his sick bed, satisfactory evidence 
that his hopes were placed on the true founda- 


| tion, and that his peace was made with God, 


through Christ his Saviour. 

When somewhat recovering from one of these 
attacks, about two years before his last illness, 
he thus expresses his feeling, in a letter to his 
wife: ‘There are times, (would we could more 
continue under their influence,) when I feel very 
much more solicitous to witness a thorough pre- 
paration of heart and soul to enter upon an en- 
during inheritance, than I do for a restoration to 
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Bodily strength, for of very infirm health I do 
not think I ought t§ complain. 
been of the mind, that these attacks are one and 
all warnings of the breaking up of the earthly 
tabernacle, and mercifully sent to tell us plainly, 
that this is not our rest.” 

His last illness was short; though it had been 
evident to himself and his friends, fora long 
time previously, that his constitution was giving 
way under the ravages of his disorder. He had 
gone, for a little change, on a visit to his daugh- 
ter, at Kendal: and whilst there, he was observed 
to be in a remarkably heavenly frame of mind, 
full of love and gratitude. The continual cloth- 
ing of his spirit seemed to be not of earth, but 
as if a foretaste of the glories on which he was 
so soon to enter was vouchsafed him, even here; 
und as if he were waiting at the very gates of hea- 
ven, for the summonsto enter within their portals. 

Some of the occasions of sweet religious com- 
mupion with his wife, during this visit, are re- 
curred to by her with tender emotion and mourn- 
ful pleasure. On one of these, being togetheralone, 
on the evening of the Select Quarterly Meeting 
at Leeds, he referred to the circumstance with 
imuch feeling; his mind appeared bound to his 
friends in close religious fellowship, and he re- 
marked with emotion—‘“ There are many dear 
friends assembled there, whom I tenderly love.” 

It was with difficulty he reached home; and 
after a few days of increased illness, his spirit 
was gently released from its enfeebled tabernacle, 
and permitted to enter, we undoubtedly believe, 
through redeeming mercy, into his Saviour’s rest. 
The remembrance of the bright example of our 
departed friend is precious to many; and, to 
them, ‘“‘he being dead, yet speaketh.” —Annual 
Monitor. 


A SHORT ADDRESS TO THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Observing in the public prints, the twentieth 
of next month recommended asa day of humilia- 
tion, fasting and prayer for were colonies, my 


mind was affected with desires for the eood of | 
mankind, and especially the people of this land, 
over whom a dark cloud ap pears to be arising, 
that such a fast may be adopted and kept which 
would be available ; 
to my remembrance, which the Lord proposed to 
his people furmerly by the mouth of his prophet, 
also that which he would disapprove, /satah lviii, 
‘Ts not this the fast that 1 have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy Lurdens, and to let the oppresser d go free, 
and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house? when 
thou seest the naked that thou cover him, and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh 7 
Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 


I have long 


and that fast was brought | 
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and thine health shall spring forth speedily ; and 
thy righteousness shall go befure thee, the glory 
of the Lord shall be thy rere-ward. Then shalt 
thou call, and the Lord shall answer : thou shalt 
ery, and he shall say, Here lam. Ye shall not 
fast as ye do this day, to make your voice to be 
heard on high. Is it such a fast that I have 
chosen ? a day for a man to afflict his soul ; is it 
to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to spread 
sackcloth and ashes under him? wilt thou call 
this a fast, and au acceptable day to the Lord.” 

Alas ! my brethren, what will a fast for a day 
do, while we are living in that which the Lord 
(who delighteth in justice) bath a controversy 
with? Are not many keeping the Africans and 
their descendants in abject slavery, who as a 
nation, never have offered us the least injury, 
Are they not frequently sold in these colonies, 
so as to separate them from their nearest con- 
uections, as if they had not the common feelings 
of mankind ? are not some kept to hard labor, 
aud in want of the necessaries of life? Thus 
are we treating the people of nations, who as 
such, have never sought our hurt: a people that 
belong to the same common Father, and have 
an equal claim to the same common Saviour of 
mankind with ourselves, and consequently to 
the same privileges and freedom. Can we be so 
unwise as to suppose, that a God infinitely just 
will be partial in our favor, or that he will hear 
our prayers, until we have put away the evil of 
of our doings from before his eyes? How can 
any have the confidence to put up their addresses 
to a God of impartial justice, and ask of him 
success in a struggle for freedom, who at the 
same time are keeping others in a state of abject 
slavery? Can we suppose that the Lord will 
look upon us to be in earnest with him? or can 
we realiy be so, while we are continuing in our 
iniquities? we surely cannot be feelingly and 
efficaciously so 

Oh! my brethren, what will a fast day do for 
us? the cloud seems to gather blackness: it 
appears to me to be time for us all to be serious, 
!and to examine curselves and sce how far we 
have administered cause for drawing down the 
threatened scourge; let us begin at the right 
end of the werk ; “and on this occasion the advice 
of the Lord, through the mouth of his prophet, 
to Israel his people, formerly, seems pe culiarly 
well adapted, Jsuiah, i. 16, 17, * Wash ye, 
make you cleau, put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine cyes ; cease to do evil, learn to 
do well; scek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 

Every nation that encourages, by their laws 
or common usage, iniquity or injus stice to be com- 
mitted with impunity, and innoce:.t blood to pe 
shed, without inflicting exemplary punishment, 
will stand guilty before God, who looks to the 
rulers and inhabitants for justice. 

Look into the histories of former ages, and 
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consider how many great nations and powerful 
kingdoms have been overturned, and hew many 
potentates « and rulers have been removed from 
their dignified stations, because they neglect- 
ed to promote (when it wasin their power) 
true judgment, justice, and righteousness in the 
earth. 

The weight that I sometimes feel hanging 
over this land and the West‘Indies, for the cruel- 
ties and injustice committed against a people, 
over whom our Almighty Creator hath not given 
us any just claim to exercise such power, seems 
to move all that is within me. Surely it is time 
to be serious, both rulers and people; to seek 
for wisdom where it is to be found, that we may 
know what todo, that may avert the threatened 
storm, and move the Lord of all power to have 
compassion on the people, and shew mercy to us; 
he that can turn the hearts of men, as a man 
turns his water course in his field. 

Oh ! that our eyes may be opened to see the 
things that belong to our peace, and that our 
hearts may be bent to do our own necessary 
work, lest the Lord, the righteous judge, should 
say of the inbabitants of this land, as he said to 
his prophet concerning Israel formerly, Jer. xiv. 
12. “ When they fast I will not hear their 

” 

Beloved people, let us not deceive ourselves : 
a fast for a day will not do the work for us; it 
isan awful thing to approach a God infinitely 
pure, holy, just and righteous, and a suitable 
preparation for such an approach:is most assuredly 
necessary—justice and humility of heart is want- 
ing—pride and arrogancy abound.—If those of 
the several denominations (who may think it 
their duty) should on the day proposed, attend 
their several places of worship, in all the gaudi- 
ness of dress and modish vanities of the times, 
how, think ye, will it appear to him who passed 
amongst men in a seamless garment, the whole 
example of whose birth, life, and death was void | 
of, as well as shewed, the emptiness of all earthly 
grandeur ? 

The conduct of the king of Nineveh, upon the 
preaching of Jonah, may be worthy of our re- 
membrance. “ He arose from his throne and laid 
his robe from him, &e.’”’ and by the decree of 
the king and his nobles, the people were directed 
to “ery mightily unto God: yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, and from the vio- 
lence that is in their hands.” Thus this people 
manifested by it they were in ear- 
nest ; and ’tis said, that God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way, and the 
evil intended against them was prevented. 

[ feel an engagement of mind to persuade 
people of all ranks, to come to a fast that will 
be available. Turn from th your ways, 
do to all as you would they should do to you, 
put away pri le, dress not your persons in super- 
fluous and fantastic things; and let us all huw- 
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ble ourselves, as in the sight of him, who seeth 
the inmost recesses of the heart, and let us not 
flatter ourselves by thinking that a fast for a day 
may do; for I declare in a degree of awful dread, 
that God will not hear and answer the prayers 
of those who are determined to pursue their own 
wills and ways, in contradiction to his will and 
way ; for they that come to him must be resigned, 
their wills must be given up to be, and suffer, 
what he pleases. Remember the example of our 
blessed Lord, Luke xxii. 42. “ Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me: neverthe- 
less, not my will, but thine be done.” If this 
was the disposition of mind, in which the Son ap- 
proached the Father, what disposition of mind, 
judge ye, should the servants appear in? If this 
resigned state, was, but sufficiently labored after 
by all of us, we should soon sce a happy change ; 
for our wills being resigned and given up, we 
should be brought to that state, in which true 
prayer is begotten and brought forth, in the will 
of him that made us, which he always heareth, 
and foréver will regard. 

As what I have written is not intended to 
offend, I hope the freedom I have taken to offer 
to the public these few hints, which on the pre- 
sent occasion appeared to me necessary for the 
serious attention of all, may not be unprofitable : 
And with hearty desires that all may be favored 
with wisdom to attend thereto—that freedom, the 
common right of all men, may be extend ded to 
all—tranquillity be again restored,and the further 
effusion of human blood prevented, is the sincere 
desire of a well-wisher to all mankind. 

Danie BYRNES. 

Wilmington, Sixth Month 20th, 1775. 


The well known Countess of Huntingdon ob- 
served, ‘“‘When I gave myself to the Lord, I 
likewise devoted to him all my fortune, with 
this reserve, that I would take with a sparing 
hand what might be necessary for my food and 
raiment, and for the support of my children 


should they live to be reduced.” A person from 
the country once visiting her, turned his eyes 
towards the house as he left it, and exclaimed: 
‘‘What a lesson! Can a person of her noble 
birth, nursed in the lap of splendor, live in such 
a house, so meanly furnished, and shall I, a 
tradesman, be surrounded with luxury and ele- 
gcanee? From this moment I shall hate my 
house, my furniture, and myself, for spending so 
little for God and so much fer folly.” 


Sincerity signifies a simplicity of mind and 
manners, in our conversation and carriage one 
towards another ; singleness of heart, discovering 
itself in a constant plainness and honest open- 
ness cf behavior, free from all insidious devices, 
and little tricks and fetches of eraft and cunning— 
from all false appearances and deceitful dis- 
guises of ourselves in word or action; or, yet 
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more plainly, it is to speak as we think, and do 
what we pretend and profess, to perform and 
make good what we promise; and, in a word, 
really to be what we would seem and appear to be. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 14, 1856. 
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We have been farnished with the “Report of 
the Women’s Prison Association and Home, for 
1854,” in the city of New York, giving an in- 
teresting account of their labors in a field now 
claiming the serious attention of philanthropist 
and statesman. 

Both morally and politically considered, it is 


highly important to know the best means of re- | 


claiming the abandoned, and preventing the repe- 
tition of former vices. Therefore, in this in- | 


quiry, the result of the various efforts of the hu- | 


mane and benevolent is valuable. 
The following is extracted from the Report: 
This Association, till the last year, acted as 
the “‘Female Department of the Prison Associa- | 
tion.” After along experience of joint action, 
it was believed by all parties that the women | 
could work more effectively with an independent | 





| 


organization, and therefore “ the greatest good | 


of the greatest number ” being the rule and mo- 


tive of conduct, a separation was made, and the | 
Prison Asnsalatien was divided into distinct So- | 


cieties, 


with the most friendly understanding be- | 
tween them, both working to the same ends; the | 


men for the relief and advancement of male pris- | 


oners, the women for the redemption, temporal 
and eternal, of their own sex. 

The “ Home” is a distinctive feature of the 
‘¢ Women’s Prison Association.’’ It is essential 


| upon. 


that the female convict, when her term of im- | 


prisonment is ended, should have an asylum, a 
retreat where she may be sheltered from tempta- 
tion, where her feeble purposes may be strength- 
ened, 


form and instruction may proceed. 

No pains are spared to make this Asylum for 
gdult children worthy of the sacred name of 
Home. 
ence is required, diligence and cleanliness are ex- 
acted; regular instruction in the rudiments of 
education is given, and, as far as possible, with 
subjects who to the weakness of children, and 
the deprivation that comes from life-long neg- | 
lect, exposure, and evil communication, mutual | 
kindness and harmony are maintained. 


her new habits confirmed, and where, in | 
the ward and watch of Christian women, her re-| 


Uniform discipline is attempted, obedi- | 
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sential for their best good. Places are found 
for those’ who are eligible for place, and the in- 
curable or irreclaimable are dismissed, or re- 
turned to the State Institutions. 

It is obvious that this Home, though conduct. 
ed with the utmost attainable economy ; though 
it has but three paid officers, the matron, assis. 
tant and teacher; thougk it be, as far as is pos- 
sible, sustained by the work of its inmates, does 
and must continue to depend mainly on publie 
beneficence. 

HOUSE REPORT. 
Remaining at the Home, Jan. Ist, 1854, 
Received during the year, . : . 
Sent to places, : ° : 
Sent to friends, ‘ ‘ 
Allowed to find places for themselves, 
Sent to housekeeping, . ; 
Sent to the Emigration Society, . 
Adopted, ; ‘ ° 
| Sent to the Magdalen, ; 
Sent to the Alms-house, 


14 
194 
69 


| Sent to the Hospital, ; ; . 


Left without permission, ‘ 
Discharged for the use of tobacco and liquor, 10 
Dismissed, not being proper subjects, 18 
| Remaining at the end of the year, . 36 
The domestic arrangements of the Home have 
improved during the past year. Its inmates 
have been for the most part orderly and harmo- 
| nious, and their labor unremitting and tolerably 
| productive. With more room we could intro- 
duce new branches of industry. At present, wash- 
ing and sewing are the only productive labor. 
Time is required to test the success of our ef- 
forts. We must expect failures and disappoint- 
ments from the nature of the material we work 
If it be only the seed that falls on good 
ground that brings forth good fruit, what skill 
and fidelity must it require in the Christian cul- 
tivator to find amidst much rubbish and perni- 
cious matter some living principle to nurture the 
good seed, which, blessed by Divine grace, may 
with vigilant care spring up; and in time, 
though by slow processes, produce good fruit. 
We reverence the admonition “be ye also pa- 
tient.’ We wait and watch and see mildew and 
blasting, and dead roots and withered branches— 
but thanks be to God, we also see the good seed ger- 
minating and springing up, and producing good 
fruit. Look back at the above house report. | 
Of the 194 received at the Home, 86 have been 
hopefully disposed of; and of those who have 
gone back again ‘to feed among swine,” some 
will return saying, «“T have sinned and am no 
more worthy ;” and most have carried away in 


The law | their hearts some memory that may be blessed to 


of love is the law of the governors, and their aim | them in their extremest need. 


is toinfuse its holy and saving influence into | 


the governed. 
The inmates remain at the Home not less than | 
three months, and no longer than is deemed es- 


} 


| 


Our eye is upon those who leave us. We have 


| records through years of their conduct. Inmates 


of the years 1850, "51, 752, 753 and 54 have re- 
mained in respectable ’ places, some in factories, 
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and some at domestic service, and haye laid up 
considerable sums from their wages—one $200, 
another $100,—some $85, $70 $30, $25, and 
scores smaller sums. Others are constantly re- 
mitting, of the avails of their honest industry, 
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287 chapters from the Bible have been com- 
mitted to memory, and two persons have com- 
mitted the entire Gospel of St. John. 

Some of the ladies composing our Executive 
Committee visit the Tombs occasionally, and the 


relief to their half-famished friends in the old | various departments under our municipal gov- 


world. 
their hearts. 

Young girls have remained three and four 
years in country houses, receiving school and do- 
mestic instruction, and giving satisfaction to| 
their employers. 

Several of our people are married respectably | 
and living decently in the country ; of one were- | 
cently heard that she has become a “ member of | 
a Church, a faithful teacher in a Sunday School, | 
and is accounted a very worthy woman.” 

And who were these people? For the most! 
part those who from ignorance and loneliness, | 
neglect and temptation in this, our dear country, 
but to them a strange land, had fallen into the 
abysses of degradation! Is not this much fruit 
from good seed ? 

We have a great debt which we most grate- 
fully acknowledge to those friends in the coun- 
try who have given us the most effective aid by 
receiving our inmates as domestics in their fam- 
ilies, and who, acting from high motives, have 
not been discouraged by occasional backsliding, | 
but have come again tous. In these country 
homes our subjects are removed from their old 


haunts, sheltered by the sweet securities of coun- | 
try life and gently coerced by Christian treat- | 
ment, and with no facilities for the gratification | 
of their bad appetites they remain for months | 
good servants, and we have letters upon letters | 
from their employers testifying to their various | 


good qualities. One of them says “there are 
‘ hidden gems in these poor people, that I have 
not often found elsewhere.” 

Our school isan important feature of our In- | 
stitution. The power to “read, write and cipher,” 
is the foundation of education, and a great se- 
curity for sclf respect and good conduct. 

Our teacher, who works patiently for a very 
small salary, is not only’remarkably competent 
for her prescribed task, but she has a moral su- | 
Pervision of her pupils which has a result that | 
cannot be estimated, and certainly has a reward 
beyond human means to bestow. 

; SCHOOL REPORT. 

Of the number received at the Home, could 
read, : ‘ . 80 

Taught to read, ' 45 

Taught to write in books, ‘ . 56) 

Taught to write on slates, , . 39 

Taught to spell, not knowing the alphabet, 24 | 

Taught the alphabet, ; : . 3 

Were taught Addition, 58 


Surely the good seed has sprung up in| ernment on Blackwell’s Island. 
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Besides this, 
we have a visitor of the prisons, whose duty it 
is to visit their female departments periodically, 
to report those who are proper subjects for our 
Institution, and to give counsel and aid where it 
is asked and can be given. 

The Workhouse established on Blackwell’s Isl- 
and has favorably changed the aspect of affairs 
there. The benefit and blessing of labor is dem- 
onstrated. Instead of the idleness and gossip- 
ping that were sinking the women from deep to 
deeper depths of degradation, they are now em- 
ployed, and apparently work as cheerfully as if 
they worked voluntarily and for pay! The ef- 
fects of the wise, faithful, and energetic super- 


Vision of the warden, Harman Eldridge, are ob- 
| vious in the improved condition of the women 


who come from the Workhouse to the Home. 


He understands his business too well to employ 


any but competent matrons, and their work tells 
in the general system and cleanliness that pre- 
vails. This is no easy task. There are between 
two and three hundred women in the sewing- 
room, beside those employed in making razor- 
strops and porte-monnaies. The principal ma- 
tron is a kind and very useful aid in pointing 
out proper subjects for the Home. 

The Hospital on Blackwell’s Island is not 
within the range of our specific work, and yet, as 
the last place of refuge for the most degraded, 
and by far the most unfortunate class of women, 
it cannot be passed over by our visitor. She 
speaks of the different aspects of the tenants, of 


| the obdurate who boldly declare that as soon as 


they are discharged, “they will return to their 
former trade !’’ and of the sorrowing and peni- 
tent whose spirits are subdued by suffering, 


'whose hearts are impressible, and whose peni- 
| tence, by a timely and gracious ministry, might 


be carried on to repentance. 

‘Bodily agony (we quote from our visitor’s 
diary) and disgusting disease are staring from 
the beds in every ward. ‘Their faces had once 


|the beauty of youth and innocence, and were 
| looked at with a mother’s love. 


Poor girls, how 
tearfully they meet sympathy—how little they 
get!” 

And again she says, ‘‘ At this Hospital the 
scene is closing upon our work. Many who turn 
from us in the prison, or workhouse, here thank 
us for our interest. Perhaps they have some 
last message to a relative who has passed by on 
the other side. [ always come from this scene 
sick—sick to my soul, but I feel that to some I 
have spoken a kind word. Before I come again 
they will have gone hence for ever!’ 
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The following extract tells the whole story of 
the usual descent from innocence to the grave: 
“Found a beautiful American girl of seven- 
teen, evidently sick unto death—poor child! 
She was sensible of her state, and grateful for 
my sympathy. She was born in Ohio—has a 
step-father living there, and a brother in Califor- 
nia. She was seduced from her home when lit- 
tle more than fourteen and abandoned in New 
York. For one year she kept in the upper 
houses, but, she says, “1 could not help think- 
ing, aud so I began todrink. She got sick and 
has been here five months, and Dr. Sanger says 
will never leave her ward. She weeps most sor- 
rowfully. lI asked her if she would not sooner 
die and trust to her heavenly Father’s mercy, 
than return to her former life? She answered, 


“‘Yes—but I am afraid to die—TI shall go to hell!” | 


The visitor gave Christian counsel, and we trust 
the poor penitent, who died before the next visit, 
was received by Him who said, “‘ Neither do I | 
condemn thee !’’ 

The tenants of the Hospital are properly sub- 
jects for the Magdalen Institution, and not for 
our Home. Bat in visiting Blackwell’s Island, 
our visitor would omit a duty if she passed by 
those who are emphatically the sickest, and in | 
the dreariest prison—the prison of their own sin. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Gray, the war- 
den of the city prison, for bis uniform considera- | 
tion and kindness to the ladies of the Associa- 





tion, who are glad to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to offer the small need of their praise 
for his fidelity in his office. 

We again, as we have repeatedly done, acknow- | 
ledge the faithful and indefatigable services of | 
the matron of the female department of the Tombs 


as our coadjutor. She uses mercifully the pow- 
er of her position; is firm and kind, and famil- 
iarised as she is with wretchedness, our visitor 
finds her not only willing to interpose for those 
she believes innocent, but zealous in their behalf. 

The saddest feature in her department it is be- | 
yond her power to reform: We allude to the} 
condition of the women’s “five days’ corridor,” 
and their ‘‘ shanty,” in the prison-yard. Here 
it is that the scum of the city, its moral filth, is | 
turned in daily to remain in masses of indescri- 
bable wretchedness and drunkenuess for five days, 
and then to be sent to Blackwell’s Island, or 
discharged, to return again and again. 

Under date of October 5, our visitor says, 
‘‘ Visited the Tombs with Madame Pfeiffer. She 
was shocked at the sight of the drunken women { 
says in all her travels she never saw so mournful 
a spectacle. She was moved to tears.” 

Nowhere is our visitor’s work more productive 
of good than at the Tombs. 


days to deeds of charity. 
| youngest, one of the youngest members of our 


| 
She finds there 





many to whom she thinks it advisable to give 
permits for admission to the Home without the 
intervention of Blackwell’s Island. She has 
found three very young persons committed for 


‘ 
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trifling, and as she believed first offences, whom 
her timely interposition has saved, as we may 
hope, from farther degradation. 

We could adduce among other's two most in- 
teresting cases, but the particulars cannot be 
told without exposing, in each instance, two in- 
nocent and retiring young women to a painful 
and dreaded notoriety. The circumstances by 
which they were involved in accusation, imprison- 
ment, and imminent danger of State Prison, 
were as complicated and interesting as if an in- 
genious writer of fiction had contrived them. 
Our visitor believed their innocence, and by un- 
weared assiduity (aided by the Matron) she 
achieved their acquittal, They are now im 
places of unlimited trust, and of one of them. 
her employer, who bas had a year’s trial of her, 
says, “ I would not part with her if I had tosell 
my clothes to keep her.” Circumstances have 
enabled her to give extraordinary proofs of self 
sacrificing rectitude. 

The Report closes with an affectionate “tribute 
of respect and gratitude to the wife and daugh- 
ter of Mahlon Day, members of the Executive 


| Committee, who were lost in the wreck of the. 


Arctic.” 

Of the daughter, Susan B. Day, it says— 
“Still in her youth, she had chosen the better 
part. She did not wait for sorrow and privation 
to take her out of the world—being in it, she 
was not of it. She selected the path of benef 
cence, and devoted her freshest and happiest 
She was, if not the 


board. Her compassionate countenance, as she 
sat among us—her soft, intent blue eye—her 
modest deportment—have impressed an image 
on our hearts which we trust will invite many 
to imitate her in her humility and fidelity, so « 
that though passed on toa better life, she may 
still live among us. 


C. M. Sepewick, 


First Directress of “ The Women’s Prison Association 
and Home.” 


Marriep,—At the residence of her father, on 


| Third-day morning, 6th month 3d, by Friends’ 


ceremony, Wittiam Hunt. M. D. to Resecea T, 
Price, daughter of Richard Price, all of this city. 


, At the house of Chalkley Lippincott, 
Gloucester county, N.J., on the Sth instant, ac 
cording to the order of Friends, Bensamrn L, Moort 
to Hore Lippincott, both of that place. 


Direp,—On the evening of the 6th inst., Sana 
C. Bancrort, in the 43d year of her age. 


, At his residence, Upper Greenwich, N. J, 
on the 2Ist of 5th month, Joun Brewy, in the 8ist 
year of his age. Although not a member, he was 
an earnest professor with Friends and faithful in 
the support of their testimonies, and occupied the 
oldest seat in Upper Greenwich Meeting. 
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Dren,—At his father’s residence, Gloucester co., 
N J.,on the 7th of 4th mo. last, Joun Pancoast, Jr. 

—, On the 16thof 5th month, Hannaw Kirsy. 

—, On the’3ist of the same, Ruopa Snowpen, 
all three members of Mullica Hill Meeting. 


—, On the 10th of 5th month, at Gloucester 
City, Camden county, N. J., Bensamin CLEMENT, 
a member of Woodbury Meeting. 


DISCOVERY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 190.) 

Qn the average, the sick list was moderate. 
Fever was in all cases treated with heavy doses 
of quinine, and what must be regarded as almost 
a miracle in the African Lowlands, there was not 
a single death during the whole voyage. The 
banks of the river were well studded with cities, 
and the inhabitants, to all appearance, dwelt in 
peace and safety. Huts and tilled land were 
found near the banks, which was not the case in 
1841, when Mr. Crowther went up the Niger, 
and war and tumult were everywhere prevalent. 

The expedition of that year consisted of three 
steamers, which entered the Nun mouth of the 
Niger on the 15th of August. 
September, as they lay before Idda, fever broke 
out and death began its fatal work. They were 
obliged to send back two of the steamers with 
the sick. 
on the 4th of October, when she reached the 
heights of Kgga, all the engineers were sick, 
and only three white men were left able to do 


duty. The river was rapidly faliing, and they 
were compelled to return to the sea, which they 


reached on the 16th. ‘Then the country about 
the Niger was in a very different political con- 
dition. For Africa too has her history, her 
great revolutions, conquerors and empires, as we 
now learn from the chronicles of Timbuctu, with 
which Dr. Barth has made us acquainted. In 
1841, the valley of the Niger was laid waste by 
the Felatas, or Falas, a name derived from Pulo, 
plural Falbe, which means yellow or brown. 
Concerning the history of this pastoral race, 
which immigrated into Haussa last century, 
KGlle says in his Polyglotta: 

“After they had lived long upon these pro- 
ducts of their herds, in the forest and on the 
meadows, pasturing their cattle, one of their 
priests, whose name was Fodie, had a vision 
which marks an epoch in the history of all Cen- 
tral and Western Africa. In this vision it was 
revealed to Fodie that all the beautiful country 
round about, with all its populous cities and 
countless villayes, belonged to the followers of 
the Prophet, that is to the Felatas, and that Fo- 
die himself was commissioned by God, with the 
aid of the Faithful, to reseue those blooming 
meadows and fruitful fields and lovely valleys 
from the hand of the Kaffir, and to convert all 
the Kaflirs to Islam, putting to the sword any 
Who might hesitate to accept the faith. Fired 


On the 5th of | 


The third continued the voyage, but | 
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with this inspiration, Fodie called on all faithful 
Felatas from there to the Atluntic coast to fight 
the battle of Islam and to subject all the heathen 
tribes of Africa to the religion of God and his 
prophet. And like an electric shock this mes- 
sage ran through all the countries of the Felatas 


and with magic power transformed shepherds 


into warriors. Fodie socn sew himself surroun- 
ded by an army, conscious that it was uncon- 
querable and greedy for battle. So in the be- 
ginning of the present century, while Napoleon 
was preparing for the conquest of Europe, began 
that remarkable movement among the Felatas 
in Africa, which, though it is not hinted at in 
our universal histories, was written in rivers of 
blood upon the pages of that real universal his- 
tory where all the deeds of men are recorded. 
On the spot where Fodie had this vision he af- 
terward founded the city Sokoto, now the great 
central seat of the power of the Felatas in Afri- 
ca.” 

After the great mortality of the expedition of 
1841, it required considerable time to accumu- 
late courage enough to attempt another. The 
success of the Pleiad is no small encouragement 
to perseverance in that path to Central Africa. 
This good fortune depended principally upon the 
Pleiad commencing the voyage a month earlier 
than the previous expedition, before the rainy 
season had overflowed the swamps of the delta 
and poisoned it with malaria. The climate ap- 
pears to be much better higher up the river. 
Had the precaution been taken to-establish in 
advance depots of coal at friendly cities along 
the river, the voyage might have been very much 
extended. Perhaps this experience will be made 
use of in the next expedition. 

When the Pleiad arrived at the heights of 
Abo on the Niger, Mr. Crowther’s attention 
was excited by the masses of men who lined the 
banks, attracted by the strarge appearance of a 
steamboat. This circumstance and the presence 
of large herds of horned cattle showed that the 
country must*be thickly peopled, and the mode 
of life of the natives must be very regular. 

As they left Idda, which is on the left bank 
of the Niger, it became still more evident to Mr. 
Crowther that, since the devastations of the Fe- 
latas in 1841, the population had abandoned the 
right bank and settled on the left. In the neigh- 
borhood of the mouth of the Binue there was 
scarcely a village to be seen on the right bank, 
while on the left many new cities and villages 
had been built. This portion of the Valley of 
the Niger reminded Mr. Crowther, by its high 
rocky banks, of the Rhine. 

On entering the Binue, they found a new lan- 
guage—that of Igbira or Panda. In 1841, the 
Felatas made an inroad into this country, 
equipped with horses, firelocks, cutlasses, bows 
and arrows, killed many men and carried away 
many more as slaves. These piratical expedi- 
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tions have not been given up to this day. Only 
three months before the arrival of the Pleiad, 
the great city of Panda was destroyed, and the 
inhabitants of the right bank were compelled to 
take refuge on an island in the river, where, in 
pitiable plight, they were able to satisfy only 
their most pressing necessities. 

On the 16th of August the Pleiad reached the 
Doma or Jugu country, which the Bornouese of 
Haussa and Nufi call Kororofa. It is subject to 
the Felatas and pay them a tribute. On the 
Southern bank are the Michi. This tribe is a 
confederation of fugitive slaves who have run 
away from their Felata masters. They defeat 
all attempts at enforcing Fugitive Slave laws by 
always going armed with poisoned arrows. 

Although the Niger sets a limit to the depre- 
dations of the Felatas, still they have gained a 
firm footing om the left bank of the Binue, in 
the Chibu country, and the kingdom of Wakari. 
From thence they occasionally make an incursion 
into Kororofa and the country of the Michi to 
capture slaves, whom they use to transport ivory | 
to Kano and Bornou, where they sell them. As 
the men are generally absent on these expedi- 
tions, the land is tilled mostly by the labor of 
women and crippled male slaves. They raise no 
yams, bananas, or oranges, only maize, Indian 
millet and dawuro—corn. Rice is but little cul- 
tivated, although if sowed in the flowed lands 
along the river, it would farnish food for millions 
of men. 

The city of Hamaruwa affords a very pictur- 
esque prospect. The river before it appears | 
like a slender strip of white cloth stretched upon 
a meéadow of bright green grass. At a little! 
distance one sees the darker green of the forest, 
and then the blue mountain chain of Fumbina, 
with the lofty Mauranu monntains in Adamaua, 
on the left hand, and the Muri Mountains in 
Hamaruwa, with their fantastic peaks on the | 
right bank, twelve miles from theriver. In the} 
valley about the city, two or three. hundred neat | 
cattle give life to the landscape. The houses | 
are round, with hemispherical roofs ; generally | 
they are from twenty to twenty-four fect in di- 
ameter, and are built of mud. If the city were 
regularly laid ont, it would be beautiful; at the 
time of the visit of the Pleiad, many of these 
houses had tumbled down and were overgrown 
with grass. The city is built on sandy land, so 
that the streets dry very quickly after a shower. 
In the night the city is silent; there is no sound, 
and the stillness is deepened by the darkness, for 
the inhabitants have no palm-oil to burn. They 
prepare their food with butter. No currency is 
in use, and all trade is barter, asin Shibu. The 
women bring water in earthen vessels from the 
foot of the mountain, two miles distant. Most 
of them carry it on their shoulders and not on 
their heads, as that would injure the artistic 
arrangement of their hair. The men are 











very dirty in their clothing, which they wear 
day and night until it falls off in pieces. The 
women are much more cleanly, and spend much 
of their time in plaiting their hair. Goats, sheep, 
poultry and horses were rare. 

Hamaruwa is one of the outposts of the Felata 
Empire, whose capital, Sakatu, lies midway be- 
tween Timbuctu and Kuka. In that city resides 
the reigning Sultan, the Emir of Mumenim Ali 
Bello, whom Dr. Barth describes as an extraor- 
dinary avaricious man. By Viceroys holding 
the title of Sultan, he reigns as far south as the 
banks of the Binue and even further. The Fe- 
lata city Jola, where Dr. Barth spent some time 
in June, 1851, lies on the left bank of the Bi- 
nue, four days journey south-easterly from Ham- 
aruwa. The conquests of the Felatas are of great 
interest to the history of civilization for Moham- 
medanism goes with the conquerors. All the 
subjected tribes are denominated Kafirs, or un- 
believers. It is, however. easily understood that 
man-stealing rather than the propagation of the 
faith of the Prophet is the motive which urges 
the warlike and intelligent Felatas to subdue 
the weak and distracted native tribes. Many 
chiefs on the left bank, with whom the expedi- 
tion had to do, declared sorrowfully that the 
days of peace were gone, and that probably they 
would be driven out of the country during the 
next year. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


The effect of heat and cold water are of an 
interesting and remarkable character. Expan- 
sion in freezing is one of these. Nearly all other 
bodies contract in size by a reduction in tem- 
perature. The freezing of water form$ an ex- 
ception, as every one may know who has seen 
vessels split by the formation of solid ice within 
them. Now, this property may at first view 
seem almost accidenta/, It exerts, however, a 
most important influence on the pulverization 
of soils. The water which everywhere pervades 
them, when converted to ice, crowds the particles 
of earth asunder, and on thawing, the whole 
mass becomes more completely mellowed than 
could be effected by the most perfect artificial 
instrument. But this is not the most important 
result. Without it, the great mass of our lakes 
and rivers would be converted to solid ice; for, if 
the ice did not expand and become lighter than 
the water, it would sink to the bottom as fast as 
formed, beyond the reach of the summer’s sun, 
and thus by the addition of successive portions, 
the whole would become permanently frozen, 
and thus derange a large portion of the existing 
order of things. Instead of this disastrous com 
sequence, the ice now rests upon the surface, and 
screens from the cold winds the water below. 

Without the expansion of water info steam, 
the cities that are now springing up, and the 
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continents that are becoming peopled, through 
the agency of railways, steamboats and steam- 
ships, and steam manufactories, might have re- 
mained unbroken forests. It is estimated that 
the aggregate steam-power now used in England 
js equal to the bodily strength of all the people 
of the globe; all dependent on this single property. 


THE MAYFLOWERS. 


The trailing arbutus, or Mayflower, grows abundantly in the 
vicinity of Plymouth, and was the first flower that greeted the 
Pilgrims after their fearful wiuter. 

Sad Mayflower! w atched by winter stars, 
And nursed by winter gales, 

With petals of the sleeted spars, 
And leaves of frozen sails! 


What had she in those dreary hours, 
Within her ice-rimmed bay, 

In common with the wild-wood flowers, 
The first sweet smiles of May? 


Yet, ** God be praised!” the Pilgrim said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 

Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
* Behold our Mayflower here !’? 


«God wills it: here our rest shall be, 
Our years of wandering o’er, 

For us the Mayflower of tae Sea 
Shall spread her sails no more.”’ 


Oh! sacred flower of faith and hope! 
As sweetly now as then 

Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark glen. 


Behind the sea-wall’s rugged length, 
Unchanged, your leaves unfold, 
Like love behind the manly strength 

Of the brave hearts of old. 


So live the fathers in their sons, 
Their sturdy faith be ours, 

And ours the love that overruns 
Its rocky strength with flowers. 


The Pilgrim’s wild and wintry day 
Its shadow round us draws ; 

The Mayflower of his stormy bay, 
Our Freedom’s struggling cause. 


But warmer suns ere long shall bring 
To life the frozen sod : 
And, through dead leaves of hope, shall spring 
Afresh the flowers of God! 
J. G. W. 


National Era. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF INSECTS. 
Tue cochineal insect, from which a beautiful 
scarlet dye is obtained, is imported to the extent 
of 1000 tons annually, the value of which is esti- 


mated at $745,000. From the ilk worm we ob- 
tain no less than 2716 tons of silk, 2206 tons of 
which are in the raw state and are manufactured 
inthis country; the remaining 510 tons are already 
fabricated. When we consider that this quantity 
is the consumption of one country only, all being 
the produce of small insects, it appears surprising 
how the industry of man could collect so much 
and elaborate it into rich and gorgeous attire. 
One thousand tons of pearl-shelis are imported, 
the whole of which is manufactured into buttons 
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and studs. “For better or for worse,” we im- 
port no less than 8,000,000 leeches.— English 
Paper. 


From The Eclectic Review. 
MOSSES AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Of late years botany bas risen to a high place 
in the ranks of science, and has, at the same 
time, greatly increased in favor as a branch of 
popular knowledge. Oa the one hand, it has 
gained the sympathies of the public by greatly 
extending its objects of inquiry, by showing its 
application to the purposes of industry and com- 
merce, and by bringing its literature into an at- 
tractive and intelligible form ; while, on the other 
hand, it exhibits strong claims to the attention 
of the philosopher, by showing its great aim to 
be the development of a real ‘ philosophy of 
plants.” Botany has, in fact, identified itself 

| with some of the great philosophical questions of 
| the day, and the results which it is now unfold- 
| ing under the penetrating eye of the histologist, 
| will have important bearings on their solution. 
| In all ages, and in all schools of philosophy, the 
| question, ‘“‘ What is life?” has, in one form or 
| another, proved most interesting and productive 
| in its results; but, asa philosophical question, 
‘has invariably receded beyond the verge of ad- 
| vancing truth. It has now become, to a certain 
extent, a botanical question. Life is not a thing 
we can see or feel; we learn of it from its mani- 
| festations. To understand the complex, we 
must first know the simple. The complication 
of phenomena in the higher organism, leads us 
back to the lower as that in which its index may 
be read ; and, as we are led back, step by step, 
from man to the lowest of the other animals, 
gaining knowledge as we recede, not only of 
their relations to each other, but of the grand 
unity of plan and purpose which they demon- 
strate,—we are in like manner led from the ani- 
mal to the vegetable kingdom. Here we arrive, 
ultimately, at the very verge of organization ; 
we view life in its very simplest manifestations, 
in its most transparent media; we can even trace 
the early (we cannot as yet say earliest) union 
of inorganic particles into an organism endowed 
with the mysterious principle of life. But, alas, 
how little do we know! we look, and wonder, 
and look again; we fancy we see the very shadow 
of life itself, but the subtle thing eludes our 
grasp. . The importance of botanical histology is 
also shown in its applications to economic ques- 
tions, to the production of food, the checking of 
adulterations in commerce, as well as in its 
bearings on medical police. These practical ap- 
plications of botany are only of recent origin, 
and are entirely due to the microscope, which 
has done so much service in giving to botany its 
present high standing. 

The position of botany, and its high aims in 

philosophy and in the arts of life, which we have 
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curtiy indicated, have secured for it a great ac- 
cession of students of late ycars. Although of- 
ficialiy recognized only in the medical curriculum 
of our universities, there is a daily increasing 
recogniiion of its importance as a subject of gen- 
eral education. So long, indeed, as the facts of 
science are brought to bear upon questions that 
concern man’s eternal welfare, it is the duty of 
the theological student to acquaint himself with 
them ; and, so long as the Liverpool merchant 
shall buy his sago under the microscope, so long 
will the importance of botany be recognized in 
common life. Considering the present position 
of botany, it becomes a matter of importance to 
ascertain the precise value of the claims of the 
different branches of a subject, whose comprehen- 
sive character must ever limit the effectual study 
of details to one or two departments. We, there- 
fore, purpose on this occasion to bring shortly 
forward the pretensions and capabilities of Mus- 
cology, a subject which has recently been highly 
commended to the botanical student, if we may 
judge from the increasing extent of its literature. 

Mosses are minute plants, not generally more 
than a few inches in height, bearing leaves, and 
producing, at certain seasons, bright colored 
fruit, containing the spores or seeds. These 
plants are generally distributed, but are most 
abundant in moist, shady localities, growing most 
luxuriantly on the shady sides of rocks, and 
trees, and wet banks. They present great va- 
riety in their habit, arising principally from the 
diversity of their mode of branching, the varying 
length of stem in different species, and its di- 
rection of growth, and the mode in which the 
leaves aad capsules are disposed. Some have 
searcely any evident stem, consisting merely of a 
rosette of leaves, from the centre of which the 
fruit-stalk arises, surmounted by its tiny fruit ; 
others have longer stems, which, branching out 
in all directions from the base, form little button- 
like cushions on the bare stone walls and rocks; 
some, again, form tall, bristly, upright, un. 
branched stems, clothed with leaves, while others 
ramify in all directions into loose attenuated 
branches, which creep through the surrounding 
herbage. 

In regard to their local distribution, again, 
there is considerable variety, arising not so much 
from their choice of particular localities, as from 
their mode of development. Some are hermits, 
growing like Buxbaumia, (meet emblem of the 
‘modest Buxbaum!’’) singly, and apart from 
others of their own species; but most of them 
join in the social predilections of other cryp- 
togamia. 

The mosses are associated in our minds with 
fresh verdure, but they are not all of a green 
color. The foliage of some kinds* are of a deli- 
cate white; others are of a golden hue,t and 


Sphagnum. tHypnom, &c. 
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many of a deep brown, approaching to black— 
black indeed, to the naked eye, and only re- 
solved into a paler hue under the powers of a 
microscope. 

Although minute investigations of these hum. 
ble plants belong almost to our own time, it is 
not to be imagined that the beauty and variety 
displayed in them, was not early perceived by 
the general admirer of nature. We have, indeed, 
record of an early appreciation of their interest 
even apart from the supposition of Hasselquist 
that the “ Hyssop” known of old to Solomon, 
the wise king of Israel, was a minute moss, 
which still grows on the walls of Jerusalem.— 
Numcrous, indeed, are the instances of interest 
excited in these lowly plants, independent of 
their scientific investigation, no one of which is 
more remarkable than the well-remembered in- 
cident of Mungo Park, in the African desert, 
whose life was preserved by the faith inspired in 
his mind by the beauty of a little moss. Plun- 
dered by banditti, worn out with fatigue, and 
surrounded with all the horrors of the desert, his 
courage failed him, and he sat down to rest his 
wearied limbs and ponder on his destitute con- 
dition. ‘ At this moment,” says he, “ painfal 
as ny reflections were, the extraordinary beauty 
of a small moss irresistibly caught my eye ; and, 
though the whole plant was not larger than the 
tip of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of the roots, leaves, 
&c., without admiration. Can that Being (I 
thought) who planted, watered, and brought to 
perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a 
thing of so small importance, look with uncon- 
cern upon the situations and sufferings of crea- 
tures formed after His own imsge? Surely not! 
Reflections such as these would not allow me to 
despair; I started up, and, disregarding both 
hunger and fatigue, travelled forwards, assured 
that relief was at hand; and I was not disap- 
pointed.” . 

There is, indeed, much to admire in the beat- 
tiful structure of the humble moss; and there 
is, perhaps, nothing that can excite more interest 
in a rural walk by hedgerows and moss-grown 
walks, than the observation of these little fairy 
plants, for 

“ The lowliest thing 
Some lesson of love to the mind can bring.”’ 
And if we stray into a wood, or by a “ stream- 
let’s marge,” 
*¢ What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone! 
What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valleys lone! 
With shade o’er shade, from ledge to ledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 
They feather o’er the steepest edge 
Of mountains mushroom high.” 

And mosses themselves arouse a thousanl 
reminiscences of mountains and mountain scenery 
to those who have made a knowledge of them 
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the ambition of their lives; not of “ mushroom 
mountains,” indeed, but of those giants whose 
snow-capped summits mingle with the clouds ; 
for the 
‘© Mosses cool and wet,’? 

have a congenial home in mountain streams and 
amid melting snows. Mosses are found in all 
parts of the world. They are present even in 
the warmest latitudes, and appear to have a wider 
geographical distribution than any family of 
lants of higher organization, The beautiful 
Octoblepharum album is ‘said to invest the stems 
of cocoa-nut and other tropical palms in the hot- 
test parts of the torrid zone. “Others of still 
more uncommon occurrence are gathered on the 
burning sands of the deserts: in the interior of 
Southern Africa,’ while many flourish on nor- 
thern mountains above the snow line, wherever 
a bare rock projects through the fields of ever- 
lasting snow. And this extensive distribution 
does not belong to the’order of Mosses alone ; 
some individual species occur over the whole 
world, flourishing equally well in the arid deserts 
of Africa, the cold glens of Scotland, and the 
lofty peaks of the Andes. Such is the case with 
Funaria hyyrometrica, a species common on 
wayside walls ; so also, in regard to the ‘‘ Mungo 
Park Moss,” Fissidens bryoides (it was a shame 
to give the appropriate name of exilis to another 
species), the very same moss which cheered the 
African traveller in the desert is pointed out to 
our own children on shady banks in the green 
lanes of their northern land, while they sit, book 
in hand, reading the touching story. 

Like most of the lower flowerless plants, how- 
ever, the mosses reach their maximum of devel- 
opment in cold regions ; their simple organization 
enabling their development to proceed under 
conditions which render the production of many 
of the higher plants impossible. Accordingly 
we find that the mosses increase in number of 
species as we proceed from the equator towards 
the poles, so much so, indeed, that within the 
polar circle, mosses and lichens are almost the 
only vegetable productions. In Spitzbergen, 
Martins found “ the rocks of sckistus, rising out 
of the mass of everlasting ice, thickly clothed 
with mosses.”’ 

Britain, especially Scotland, lies within the 
latitudes in which mosses, perhaps, reach their 
maximum of species, and the insular moist cli- 
mate, as well as the physical features of the 
country, conspire to- increase our native riches in 
these plants. In Britain a larger number of 
species is found than in any country in the world 
of the same extent of surface. 

_ Their choice of habitats is a curious subject of 
investigation, which the collector finds of great 
practical importance, as well as of scientific in- 
terest. Many species grow exclusively on rocks 
and trees, some preferring particular kinds ; and 
itis probable that in a few cases the attached 
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root of the plant serves as little more than an 
organ of attachment, nourishment being chiefly 
derived from the atmosphere. This is well known 
to be the fact in regard to many sea-weeds, but - 
it is probable that most of those mosses which 
grow upon rocks and stones do obtain nutritive 
materials from these as a soil, in the same man- 
ner as lichens, and, like them, serve the impor- 
tant end of disintegrating the rocks, and thus 
forming soil for higher plants. We are told in 
the ‘‘ Muscologia Britannica,” that one curious 
little moss is found only on the perpendicular 
faces of the pure white chalk pits that abound 
so much in Kent and Sussex. ‘Some are con- 
fined to granite, some to calcareous rocks; one 
species, the Funaria hygrometrica,‘a moss that 
grows in all parts of the world, is almost sure to 
spring up where anything has been burned upon 
the ground, and particularly where charcoal has 
been made; whence its Irench name, da char- 
bonniere. 
x To be continued. 


SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS. 


Recently the New York Submarine Company 
gave an exhibition of the mode of searching the 
bottom of rivers, to a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled on the ships and piers at 
Camden, belonging to the Philadelphia and New 
Jersey Ferry Company. The apparatus of the 
diver was placed upon ascow moored at the end 


of the pier so as to afford an opportunity for all 
to see the entire operation of dressing, pumping 
the air, and the descent of the diver into the 


water. When at the bottom, the course of the 
sub-marine explorer is plainly indicated by the 
motion of the water above his head, caused by 
the discharge of air from the armor. Every step 
he makes when the water is still, is plainly 
marked above. Some inaccurate statements have 
been made in reference to the manner of sup- 
plying air, we give the following description of 
the process:—The helmet, which is fastened 
around the neck, to a breast-plate of brass, has 
at the back and near the top of the head of the 
diver, an opening of something over a half inch, 
to which is attached the hose and the air-pump. 
Connected with this opening, are three flat tubes 
upon the inside of the belmet, which convey the 
air near the mouth of the diver, and immediately 
over the glasses, serving as windows to the di- 
ver, thus not only giving him the air as it comes 
into the helmet, but keeps the glasses in front 
of him clear and undimmed from his breath. 
Immediately beneath the opening in the back is 
the valve, which carrics off the air when the 
dress and helmet becomes full, so that a diver ix 
left free when below to walk, or use his hands 
for the purpose of searching wrecks, and where 
he can remain for hours without difficulty, ifthe 
pump is kept steadily in motion. The air bose 
is constructed of fine galvanized stecl- wire, coy- 
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ered with eight wrappings of gutta percha, so 
that no amount of pressure from the water will 
close up the channels. — Philadelphia Ledger. 


CURIOUS GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 


The new dock at West Hartlepool, which is 
approaching rapidly towards completion, has, in 
its progress, revealed several facts of great geolo- 
gical interest. Beneath the mud, sand, and silt 
of the “pool” or slake—which has extended 
considerably beyoud its present boundary—there 
exists the remains of an ancient forest, with its 
timber, trees, and other plants, as they grew and 
decayed on the spot, forming an accumulation 
of vegetable matter of considerable thickness. 
In this, besides the hazel nuts in great number 
and perfection, we are not surprised to find the 
antlers and harder portions-of the stag—the hart 


of olden time; portions of the skull of an ox | 


have also been found. The level of this forest 
is now nearly that of low water, consequently 
below the present sea drainage. Beneath the 
forest is the blue clay (the earth in which the 
trees grew;) there is a thick bed of clay, sand, 


silt and gravel, having numerous imbedded | 


boulders of water-worn stones, many of them of 
several tons weight. The whole bed is the well 
known “alluvium,” ‘diluvium,” or’ “ drift,” 
spread over the country, beneath the soil and 
above the stone. In cutting the timber pond at 


the north west angle of the new dock, which is | 
entirely in this “drift,” a portion of the tusk of | 


an elephant was discovered some days ago. The 
fragment, which is about eighteen inches long, 
is of that end which has been embedded in the 
jaw, and exhibits all the ordinary characteristics 
of sucha specimen. This is the first instance 
within our knowledge of the remains of elephants 
being found in the county of Durham, but, cu- 
rious as it is, it should not, as a matter of scien- 
tific investigation, excite in us any feeling of sur- 
prise, inasmuch as this same “ drift” has, in 
various localities on the Yorkshire coast, pro- 
duced portions of the tusks and grinders of ele- 
phants, which are now preserved in the museums 
of York, Whitby and Scdrborough; and in the 
well-known cave of Kirkdale, hear Kirby Moor- 
side, were discovered the bones of elephants and 
those of various other quadrupeds in great abun- 
dance. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour ayn Meau.—The Flour market is firm, with 
rather more inquiry forexport. The only transactions, 
however, were 2000 barrels straight brands at $5 87 
per bbl.; extra family is held at $7 a $7 50. Rye Flour 
is dull at $3 50. Corn Meal is in fair demand; sales 
of Penna. at $2 50 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat dull and drooping. Sales of prime 
red at $1 35a 145, and prime Penna. and Southern 
white at $150 a 1 55, afloat. Rye is unchanged—sales 
at 72c. Corn is in steady demand—Southern yellow 
at 53c, afloat, and Penna. at Sle. Oats are steady at 
at 33 a 34c. per bushel. 








INTELLIGENCER. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED.—A Friend, with © 
two children, desires to engage a well instructed, © 
cheerful person to take charge of his house. 
suitable, a pleasant home is offered. Apply by letter 
to Epuraim, Box No. 1923 Philada. P. O., stating 
terms, which must be moderate. 6th mo. 14—9f, 


EMOVAL.—Dr. Samvet Watton, Dentist, has © 
removed to No. 175 Pine Street below Sixth. : 
6th mo. 7—6t. pd. 5 
‘HEAP EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF © 
WM. PENN AND GEORGE FOX. Just issued 
and for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Street, 
below Fifth North’side. 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a refuta- 
tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 
Price of Life of G. Fox, bound in cloth, 
“ce ‘“ “c , 66 “é sheep 
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| Either or both of the above works sent by mail pre- 


paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or 
money. ’ “ a 5mo, 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution wil] 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 





| tinue twenty weeks. 


‘Terus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars addr 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Builington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 

YLDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 
in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, Ns J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of this Institution will open 
on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 


' Scientific subjects. 


The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

Trxms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 


| stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 


charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. U., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


YREEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
G GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
mington. This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. ‘The summer term will com- 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the schoolis — 
limited to thirty. vt 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, Ps 
O., Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal.” 
3d mo. 29 ” 





Toone 


